But spurn that sullen wayward God,

That three-ey'd monster, hideous, fierce, untam'd

Unattir'd, ill-girt, unshod -

But Parvati is Siva's spouse, and she is no other than Sati; how,
then, can she suffer such unbridled abuse of her Lord? She cuts the
youth short and says:

Such fell impiety, the nympth exclaim'd,

Who speaks, must agonize; who hears, must die;

Nor can this vital frame sustain

The pois'nous taint, that runs from vein to vein;

Death may atone the blasphemy.

In the Kumarasambhava of Kalidasa, soon after this test, Lord Siva
appears before Parvati in his true self. But, Jones gives a further twist
and says that, as soon as Parvati uttered the above words, she was herself
wafted aloft into'a mystick wood' where the well-feigned Brahmin,
Siva, stood before her. This little romanticisation, however, makes the
'revelation' more dramatic and the whole episode more agreeable.

Again, in Kalidasa, there is no description of what follows the
union of Lord Siva and Parvati; since we have already been told by
Brahma of the birth of Kumara, who is destined to lead the gods and
destroy the demon, Taraka, we are left to imagine that the preordained
comes about in the fullness of time, while describing the love-making,
Jones refrains from making explicit what should be merely implied:

The rest, my song conceal:

Unhallow'd ears the sacrilege might rue.

Gods alone to Gods reveal

In what stupendous notes th' immortals woo.

A yet different twist follows in the next stanza, which is even
more original on the part of Jones, and meaningful from the point of
view of the story.

Lord Siva no doubt approaches Parvati in the form of a Brahmin
youth, but is not Parvati herself the Maya, that aspect of Shakti which
renders separateness and discrimination possible ? This idea is subtly
suggested in the following lines :

Thee too, like Vishnu, said the blushing queen,

Soft Maya, guileful maid, attends;

But in delight supreme the phantasm ends;

Love crowns the visionary scene.
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